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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
MR. WOLFF. 


( Continued from p. 260.) 


The Copts of Rosetta ave in possession 
of a picture of the Archangel Michael, 
which was excavated at Alexandria 1500 
years ago, I observed that almost all the 
Coptic men read the Coptic language. 
They do not kneel down when they are 
praying, nor do the Greeks or Jews. Af- 
ter the prayer is over they kiss the priest's 
hands. The Copts and other native Chris- 
tians in the East, desire very much that all 
Christians should be united ; but this de- 
sire does not proceed from evangelical 
principles, but on account of their being 
oppressed by the Turks ; for if they all 
were united, they might become fermida- 
ble to the Turks, and even break their 
yoke. The Jews of Rosetta are in gene 
ral in a gross state of ignorance, so that I 
waseven obliged to refuse the Hebrew New 
Testament to some who desired it, for they 
were not ableto read it. I showed to-day 
to the Mullah, who called on me, the ex- 
pression in Gen. i. 3, and I observed that 
there was to be found a similar expression 
in the Koran, “ Let it be, and it was,” 
The same Mullah told me that he was in 
the possession of an Arabic Bible and Tes- 
tament, which he bought from a traveller 
several years ago. ‘That traveller was 
most probably Mr. Burkhardt. Mons. Bel- 
zoni, when at Rosetta, sold several Arabic 
Bibles. We saw one copy of it in the 
house of a Copt. We sold altogether at 
Rosetta, thirty copies of Scriptures for 
ninety-one piastres and a_ half, and distri- 
buted 100 Tracts during our stay at Ro- 
setia. We left Rosetta at nine o’clock in 
the morning. The Copt priest and other 
Copts accompanied us to our boat on the 
Nile, 

Jan. 26, 1823. On the Nile. We ob- 
served the moon entering into an eclipse. 
The Arabs in our boat began to be alarm- 
ed exceedingly. We asked them what 
they thought that this eclipse signified ? 
They replied, that it indicates a revolution 
against the Pacha; for he presses too 
much money from the people. We heard 
the voices of the Arabs in the neighbour- 
ing villages, loud lamenting and exclaim- 
ing, “ O Lord, most merciful! have mercy 


upon us! OQ Mohammed, O Prophet!” 
The Arabs in our boat asked us finally, 


what we thought that tie cause might be ? 
We tried to make them understand the 
cause of it, but we did vot succeed. We 
told them that we Christians, who believe 
that there is Gad, and nothing but God, 
and Jesus the Son of God, fear nothing. 
They repeated our Creed. 

Messrs. Fisk, King, and myself, called 
on the Rabbi of the Caraites, who was just 
gone to the bath, according to the custom 
of the Caraites, who go bathing every Fri- 
day before the Sabbath begins, It is very 
striking that all the Caraites have very 
long noses, and have a very different pby- 
siognomy from the Talmudist Jews. 

We called on Rabbi Mercado, the High- 
priest of the Talmudist Jews, who called 
on me with his Vice-rabbies the last year. 
He received us very kindly. We did not 
enter with him into a discusgion, but asked 
hin and his son the following questions : 
We desired first to see the sixth chapter of 
Deut. written on parchment, which they 
have fixed on their door-posts, “ Hear, 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” 
We asked him his opinion, why the ex- 
pression “our God” was in the plural 
number ? 

Rabbi Mercado. When Jacob, whose 
name was Israel, called together his sons, 
and said, “ Gather yourselves together, 
and hear, ye sons of Jacob, and hearken 
unto Israel your father,” his sons, when 
gathered together, said, “ Hear, Israel 
(Jacob, our father,) Jehovah is our God ;” 
namely, the God of every one of us ; and 
it is the plural, to indicate that he was the 
God of all the tribes together, and to pre- 
vent all mistake Jacob replied, * The Lord 
roornn is one.” 

We. Why is the plural in Genesis i. 1, 
“In the beginning Gods (Elohim) created 
heaven and earth °” 

Rabbi Mercado. I will ask you a ques- 
tion, and then I will answer your question, 
“ How many names has God ?” 

We. Jehovah, Elohim, 
“IW ONO TT. 

Rabbi Mercado. 
Shaddai? 

We. To indicate his power. 

Rabbi Mercado. No; but God was 
rather called Shaddai (Ww) on the follow- 
ing account: God created the world in 
six days, and then he said, “ It is enough,” 
for Shaddat (Ww) is an abbreviation of 
"7 IDRY, “ He who said, It is enough.’ 


Shaddai 
Why is God called 


And the Lord wil say again, “It & 
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enough ;” he will be again Shaddai, when 
the world shall have stood 6000. -years, 
then the seventh thousand years shall be 
the great Sabbath ! The Lord. is called 
IV to indicate bis mercy, and the 
Lord is called O'NN, which is in the 
plural, to indicate that he is judge of the 
whole earth, both of the Jews and of the 
Gertiles. 7 

We. 
Moses ? 

Rabbi Mercado. As it was said of 
Moses. “There was no prophet like unto 
Moses,” the Jews might have thought that 
the Jews are not obliged to obey any other 
prophet who might come after Moses. 
To prevemt such a misrepresentation, the 
Lord revealed to them that there shall be 
prophets like unto Moses, whom they must 
hear ; and one among those prophets like 
unto Moses was Joshua. 

Mr. Beltramini, formerly the Austrian 
Consul’s Secretary at Alexandria, called 
on me and said, “ I am a Catholic, but if 
you prove to me that the Lutheran reli- 
gion is better, I will renounce the Catholic 
religion. 

I. “I came neither to prove that the 
Catholic nor the Protestant religion is the 
best, but that Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of the world, and that he died for our sins, 
and that there is only one name given un- 
der heaven, by which we can be saved, and 
that is the name of Christ Jesus, blessed 
for ever !” He bought, after this conversa- 
tion, a French Bible of us, and promised 
to call again. 

Feb. 1, 1823. Brothers King, Fisk, and 
myself, went this morning to the Syna- 
gogue of the Talmudist Jews. The hope- 
ful youth, Raphael Janua, a Jew, who 
remained with me last year whole days, 
and read with me in the Scripture and the 
New Testament, was in the Synagogue. 
He expressed his joy to see ine again, and 
complained to me that Rabbi Mercado has 
collected by force all the New Testaments 
which I had distributed ; some few of the 
Jews only, were firm enough not to give 
him the books, and Janua’s own copy was 
taken from him (as he told me) when he 
was not athome. He said, “I am obli- 

ed to make use of the copy of the New 
Testament of which Eliah Haja is still in 
possession.” Raphael Janua did then 
promise to call on me, and I heard that 
there were three Jews in our lodgings, to 
speak with me, but I was not at home. 

We went, after this, to the Synagogue, 
called Turkia, for a lady called Turkia, 
did build that Synagogue. They were 
just chanting, “The Lord is my strength 


Who was the Prophet like unto 


Eatracts from the Journal of Mr. Wolf. 


and song, he is become my -salvation.” 
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(Exod. xv. 2.) O Lord Jesus, that thou 
mayest bow the heaven and becoine my 
people’s strength and song, that they may 
acknowledge that Thou art their saiva- 
tion ! 7 

Two of the tribe of Levi, called Coba- 
nim, mounted the stairs of the sanctuary, 
covered their faces with a veil, and lifted 
up their hands, and blessed the people in: 
a melodious voice. 

They took then out of the sanctuary the 
law of Moses, and seven persons were cal- 
led to read a portion of it. As soon as one 
had done with his lesson, the whole assem- 
bly exclaimed, “ Oh that it may afford 
strength unto you!” and he (the reader) 
replied, “ Oh that it may afford strength 
unto you !” 

We called then on the Caraites, who 
were just going out of the Synagogue. It 
pleased God to disappoint us in a degree, 
by sending a Talmudist Jew in our way, 
who accompanied us to the Caraites, 
which circumstance prevented us from 
having a fall conversation with the Ca- 
raites. We went, however, with them to 
their Synagogue. 

Every one who enters the Synagogue of 
the Caraites is obliged to leave at the gate 
his boots. We contormed to this custom. 

They showed to us a manuscript of the 
Law of Moses, and a couple of manuscripts 
of the whole of the Old Testament, written 
in the Krimea 140 years ago. As it isa 
custom that every visitor of the Caraite 
Synagogue leaves an alms, we promised,to 
send the next day five’piastres. They im- 
mediately lifted up their voice and said, 
* O Lord, that Thou mayest bless with a 
blessing Joseph Wolff, the son of David, 
and mayest thou give him from the dew of 
heaven above, and from the fatness of the 
earth; and mayest thou permit him to 
enter Jerusalem.” They prayed in the 
same manner for Messrs. Fisk and King. 
I prayed then for them to Jesus Christ with 
a loud voice. The Talmudist Jew spake 
then with them in an angry manner. We 
called then on the Caraite Rabbi, but we 
were not able to enter with him into any 
conversation, on account of the T'almudist 
Jew. That very Talmudist Jew did go 
with us to our lodging. The Lord ena- 
bled me to preach to him the truth. I 
went then to Eliah Haja, where I met a 
company of Jews, with whom I spake 
again about Christ. ha 

Feb. 4, 1823. I sold Bibles for thirty- 
eight piastres. . 

As my brethren Messrs. Fisk and King 
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went to-day to the pyramids, which I saw 
in the year 1821, John Warton, Esq. in- 
troduced me to Ismael Gibralter, the Ad- 
miral of the Turkish Fleet, a Mohamme- 
dan by birth. *He was in Europe, and 
speaks the ltalian, English, and French 
jlanguages. He knows Mezzofanti in Bo- 
logna, and-Sylvestre de Sacy in Paris. 
Osmon Nourreddin Effendi, a Turkish 
General, Monsier Marengo, and John 
Warton, Esq. were present. Heé desired 
me to sit down near him, and after my 
having spoken with him about Professor 
Lee, in Cambridge, Ismael Gibraltar be- 
gan to ask me, after that I had told him 
that I was a preacher of the Gospel. 

Gibraltar. I would wish to know the 
object of the Bible Society, and the use of 
translating the Bible into all the languages? 

I. Nobody will ever deny the use of 
an ancient historical book in all the lan- 
guages, and men have therefore translated 
the writings of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Much more is it important to 
translate into all languages the most an- 
cient of all the books, which not only con- 
tains the most ancient history, but tke 
most sublime morals, and the remedy 
against the deep corruption of our hearts, 
which is the word of God—the Holy Bible. It 
is the intention of the Bible Society to give 
that word of God to all the Christians upon 
earth! Christians hitherto have been in- 
volved, alas! in a continual controversy 
among themselves; but since the Bible 
Society is furnishing all the Christians 
with the word of God, many Catholics 
have perceived that the idolatrous worship 
of images is antt-scriptural, and have re- 
nounced that worship and abhor it ; and 
mutual love, peace, and harmony, were 
produced ameng Christians of several de- 
nominations. 

Ismael Gibraltar. I see so many sects 
among Christians, and one party hates the 
other. 

I. We perceive by this, nothing else but 
the corruption of our heart—of our nature; 
that our nature cannot comprehend such 
things which are divine. Christ Jesus 
does command peace—his words have 
been, “ My peace I give unto you ;” but 
men quarrel and love strife. We have, 
however seen the fruits of the Bible Socie- 
ty: the sects in England consider each 
other, since the establishment of the Bible 
Society, more than ever as brethren; and 
even the difference between Catholics and 
Protestants ceases now, from day to day, 
more and more. And by reading that 
book, Christians have learned to love Mo- 
hammedans, who are of a different religion. 
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For we perceive by reading that book, that 
Christ made uo distinction between Saiwa- 
ritan and Jew. 

Osmon Effendi Nurreddin. You will 
permit me, Mr. Wolff, to ask you, whether 
you think that those who established the 
Bible society were good Christians ? 

I. I hope that those who established 
that Society, and the zealous promoters of 
that Society, are good Christians. 

Osman Ftfendi. All that men may de- 
sire is rest and peace of mind, he who dis- 
turbs that rest and peace of mind is an en- 
emy to mankind, The Bible Saciety, by 
trying to convert people to the faith of the 
Bible disturbs the rest and peace of mind 
of many; whilst they convert one, the 
rest and peace of whole families may be 
disturbed, and even the rest of the convert, 
for he will be persecuted by his relations. 

I. In the operations of any person, we 
must consider the object he aims at, and the 
means by which he endeavours to obtain it; 
if both are good, the labours and designs 
of such a person must be approved. ‘The 
object of the Bible Society is to promote 
rest, and peace, and joy, aud unily, and 
harmony among men; and to show men 
the road to everlasting life. The means 
they apply is the word of God, which con- 
tains peace, for the first words Jesus Christ 
our Lord said, were “ Peace!” You say 
that the Bible Society disturbs the peace 
and rest of men. There are two kinds of 
peace, tranquility and rest. The beast, 
the ez, enjoys, likewise, a certain kind of 
peace and rest. But man must seek peace 
ana rest in a higher object—he must seek 
bothin God. The Bivie Society, by giv- 
ing to men the word of God; has produced 
that peace, and joy, and rest, which is in 
God; not only in families, but in whole 
countries. The iuhabitants of Otaheite, 
by having accepted the word of God, do no 
longer devour their enemics ; they became 
civilized, and found rest and peace in the 
book of God. And the man who becomes 
convinced of the truth of that book, has 
peace and rest in the midst of persecution ! 

Ismael Gibraltar. I can assure you 
that there are, however, many mistakes in 
the Turkish and Arabic translations of the 
Bible. 

I. The members of the Bible Society 
will be most thankful to you for any obser- 
vation of that kind; for men are not tnfalli- 
ble, and it is therefore probable there may 
be some grammatical faults in the transla- 
tions. 

Isgnael Gibraltar. I wish to be in Eng- 
land, I would then mount the pulpit, and 
preach on this subject. 
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[. Ft would be highly interesting to 
hear your Excellency preach. 

The conversation ended after two hours; 
he told me that I should call on him every 
day, and as he desired from me an Italian 
and Turkish Bible and Testament, I gave 
it to him. He told me that members of 
the Bible Society gave him often a quanti- 
ty of Bibles, which he distributed among 
his friends. 

I called on the Coptic Patriarch to get 
fron him letters of introduction for 
Messrs. Fisk, King, and myself to the Cop- 
tic Conveats in Upper Egypt. He wrote 
immediately the letter for all the Bishops 
and Superiors, and calls us his children in 
the letters. I gave to him two copies of 
Arabic Genesis, one Arabic Psalter, and 
one Arabic New Testament. 

1 asked him whether the Copts circum- 
cise their children. He replied, that those 
Copts who live in villages conform to the 
custom of the Mussulmen. Captain Cav- 
iglia, who is digging through the darkest 
parts of the pyramids to find light, called 
on us with several other gentlemen. He 
told us that there are still magicians in 
Egypt, who tell wonderful things, and cure 
persons by the art of the devil. Mr. King 
observed that he Cid not believe that the 
devil was a good- physician, but rather a 
quack. We have, however, heard froin 
other creditable persons, striking stories 
about those magicians, but I will keep 
back my judgment about them, till we come 
back from Upper Egypt to set out for Je- 
rusalem, ween we shall have an opportuni- 
ty of seeing some magicians. 

I received your letter of November, and 
hope to be able, by the grace of God, to 
conform myselfexactly to: your wish. The 
Lord has now given me two very wise, dis- 
creet, and grous brethren, with whom [ am 
able toconsult—and thus, Thou, O Lord, 
Jesus, [hepe that Thou wilt remain with 
me, in me, and Jin Thee ! 

Afier our return from Upper Egypt, to 
which spot we set out to-day (February 
6th,) with Bibles, we hope to reach soon 
the daughter of Zion, and to bring thence 
glad tidings, and to say, Behold your King 
cometh ! he shall come, be will come, and 
he will not tarry! Amen. 

I am, Dear Patron in Christ, 
Your thankful 
Josern Wourr 





From Wain’s Description of China. 
THE DELUGE, 
Theve are few notions, however chimerical or 


absurd, that may not obtain some degree of plau- 
sibility through the ingepuity of the sophist. In 


The Deluge: 
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asserting the heights of Tuartary, situated in the 
country of the Eleuths, to be the cradle of the hu- 
man species, or still more emphatically, and per- 
haps properly, “the foundery of the human 
race,” the votaries of this belief overthrow the 
whole structure of ancient history, making the 
parts of Asia, which, aceording to the best chron- 
ologists, were unknown to Noah and to bis imme- 
diate posterity, the first regions of the posidiluvian 
world that were inhabited. That the ancient 
Scythians, and the Tartars or Tatars, where the 
same people, will not be disputed ; and their de- 
scent from Magog, one of the posterity of Japher 
is very generally admitted. Magog established 
himself to the eastward of the Caspian Sea, frony 
whence his descendants extended themselves 
over the vast regions on the eerthern frontiers of 
China. 

Important historical sacrifices have, heretofore, 
been made, solely to support a favourite theory 
In the first place, they contend that as certain 
mountains of the Altaic chain in Tartary are 
higher than any other in the old world, they were 
the first to be covered, and the last to be uncover- 
ed atthe deluge. All nations possess some tra- 
ditionary aceouats of a general or lecal deluge. 
Notwithstanding the. objections of those free- 
thinkers, that no direct historical account of that 
event is found among ancient profane writers ; 
that it is impossible to account for the vast qaan- 
tities of water necessary to overflow the earth to 
the depth specified ; and that there was no neces- 
sity for an universal deluge, as the same end might 
have been aceomplished by a partial one, yet the 
general voice of mankind, at all times, and in all 
parts of the world, supports the truth of this part 
of Mosaic history. It would be superfluous to 
examine the various theories which have been 
formed upon this subject, as it is sufiicient for ou 
purpose to show that Mount Ararat was the hive 
from whence the present race of men originally 
proceeded, and not the heights of Tartary,or Scy- 
thia. The theory of Dr. Burnet, who denies the 
exisience of mountains before the flood, is direct- 
ly contrary to the word of Muses, that “ all the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered.” Mr. Whiston endeavours, to «how, 
that a comet, descending into the plane of the 
ecliptic towards is peribelion, passed just before 
the earth on the firstday of the deluge, burst the 
crust of the earth, covering the internal abyss of 
waters, by the force of attraction, and broke open 
the fountains of the greatdeep. According to M 
de la Pryme, the deluge was effected by breaking 
the subterraneous caverns and pillars of the earth 
by dreadful earthquakes, and causing — it to be 
swallowed up by the waters; but this idea is 
equally at variance with Scripture testimony.— 
Mr. Hutchinson asserts, that when the earth was 
created, the terrestrial matter was entirely disso! - 
ved in the aqueous: within the sphere of earth 
and water was a vast cavity called by Moses the 
deep ; and this internal cavity was filled with the 
same gross, dark air, that lay upon the exterior of 
the spherical figure. When light was created the 
internal air received elasticity sufficient to burst 
out through the external covering of earth and 
water, and the water, descending, filled up the 
void, and left the earth in a form similar to that 
which it has at present. Thus, according to him, 
the antediluvian world, as well as the present, 
consisted of a vast collection, or nuclexs of water, 
called the great deep, or the abyss ; and over this 
was the shell of earth, perforated in many pla- 
ces, by which means the waters of the acean com- 
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municated with the ubyss. The breaking up of 
these fountains was occasioned by a miraculous 
pressure of the atmosphere, from the immediate 
action of the Deity humself; and the air descend- 
ing to where it had originally been, drove out the 
waters over the whole face of the dry land. The 
physical objection to the action of the air upon 
the water ts sufficiently evident : nothing but’a 
continued miracle could have retained the at- 
mosphere, for any time in the abyss, as the pres- 
sure of the water would immediately have forced 
it up again through those holes;which afforded a 
sassage downwards, and which had been opened 
by the pressure of the air, which must necessarily 
have been unequal. 

The theories of those who advocate a partial 
deluge, among whom are Isaac Vossius, Mr. Co- 
ettogon, Bishop Stillingflect, and many others, 
are notimore tenable. A partial deluge is, in the 
nature of things, impossible. It cannot be in- 
agined that the waters could accumulate upor 
any country without going off to sea, while the 
latier retained its usual level ; nor that any part 
of the sea could remain above the level of the 
rest. Besides, it is expressly written, that “ All 
flesh died that moved upon the earth both of fowl 
and of cattle, and of every creepiug thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth, and every man.—All in 
whose nostrils wasthe breath of life, of all that 
was in the drv land died.” Again itis said, “ Ev- 
ery living substance that I have made will I de- 
stroy from off the face of the earth.” It is there- 
fore apparent, that a partial deluge canvot be 
supported but ia direct opposition to the word of 
God. 

Traditionary accounts of a deluge, as 1 have 
already stated, have beea discovered amon¢ all 
the nations of the world; not only among the 
Egyptians, Ammonians, Arabs, Phrygiaas, Sy- 
rians, Greeks, lonians, Baylonians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and other an- 
cicat nations of the uld world, but among the 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazillians, Guanchias, the 
nativesof Terra Firma, &c, in South America, 
the aborigines of North America, aud of the Is- 
land of Cuba, and even the Savages of Otaheita. 

Placing therefore, implicit faithin the author 
ofthe Pentateach, whichis further strengthened 
by natural appearanees, itis necessary to show as 
far as may be practicable, that the dove found a 
resting place for the sole of her foot, and the ark 
rested on the mountains of Ararat. 

All the Eastern writers are unanimous in the 
opinien, that Noah descended from the ark upon 
the mountains of Armenia. . A valuable jtract 
from Abydenus, has been preserved by Eusebius, 
that was taken from the Archives of the Medes 
and Babylonians, notonly resembiiag, in its prin- 
cipal features, the Mosate account of the deluge, 
but explicitly pointing out Armenia as the coun- 
try in which the ark descended, and where its re- 
mains were preserved for along time, Eusebius 
gives a curious account, to the present purpesc, 
from Melon, who wrote a treatise against the 
“Jews. He takes notice amorg. other things, of 
the person who survived the deluge, retreating 
with his sons, after the calamity, from Armenia. 
Part of the ceremony iv miost of the ancient 
Egyptian mysteries, consisted in carrying about a 
ship or boat; whieh custom on due examination, 
will be found to relate tonothiag else but Noah, 
andthe deluge. The ship of Isis is well known ; 
the name of this, aud of all the navicular shrines, 
was Baris, being the very name of thc mountain, 
recording to Nichglans Dainascenus, on which 
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the ark of Noah rested, the Ararat of Armenia. 
So striking a.coincidence could not be the reselt 
of aceident. In the third volume of M. Perron’s 
Zendavesta, there is an account given of the cos- 
mogony of the Parsees; after relating the cir- 
cumstaneesot the deluge, intermingled with fa- 
bles, but radically correct, m is stated that after 
the waters had subsided, the mountain of Aldbord; 
in Lerakh-kand first appeared. Josephus informs 
us that the Armbtnians called the spot wpon which 
the ark rested atthe descent of Noah, Apobalerion, 
signifying on exit or coming out ; and that the in- 
habitants showed some vemains of that stupen- 
dous fabric, which they had preserved (o that day. 
Most Pagan writers have le(t their testimonies of 
a general delage, and of the ark in which the se- 
lect few were secured from inundation. Berosus, 
the Chaldean, writes, “ that some fragments of 
this vessel are still to be seen in the mountains of 
the Cordyzans, in Armenia ; and that many ot 
them carryjofi pieces of the piteh which closed its 
seams, as charms agaist Cnchautwuent.” The 
exact time, in which Berosus existed is unknown, 
but it is supposed to have been about two huadred 
and sixty-eight years, B. C. Ilieronymus, the 
Egyptian, in his Antiquities of the Pho-nicians, 
as wellas many other writers, speak to the same 
purport. Bat Nicholaus of Damascus informs us 
niore explicitly, “That above the province 
of Minyas, in Armenia, there is a certain stupen- 
dous mountain, named Baris, to which, it is re- 
ported, that many flying at the time of the deluge, 
by that meaus escaped; and that 2 man was 
borne on an ark to the summit of that monatain 
and some fragments of the materials, of which the 
ark was composed, remained there to this day.” 
He adds, “ This probably if the man alluded to 
by Moses, the legislator of the Jews.”’ Abydenus, 
who lived B, C. about 340, particularly states, 
thatthe people of the country used to get small 
pieces of wood, which they carried about by way. 
of amulet. Theophilus says expressly, that the 
remains of the ark were to be seen upon the 
mountains of Aram, or Armenia ; aud Chrysos- 
tom appeals to it asa thing well known ; “ Do 
not,” sayShe, those mountains of Armenia bear 
witness to the truth ? those mountains where the 
ark rested ? and are notthe remains of it preser- 
ved there even unto this day 7”. (A. D. 407.) 
‘The preservation of the ak for so many ages, 
notwithstanding this strong corroborating testimo- 
ny, is wholly incredible, without adverting fo the 
perpetual snow which covers the summit of Ara- 
rat; but the anited opinions of so many writers 
conclusively show, that Armenia is the country 
where Noah descended ; and this conclusion can 
sulier no alteration, whether the remnants of the 
ark existed or not. The same general belicf en- 
tertained by Pagan writers, cannot diminish in 
importance, although it should be mixed up with 
fabulous accounts. In miodern times, we have 
the example of a Dutch traveller, named Struys, 
who affirms, that he travelled twenty-five miles up 
mount Ararat fo see a Romish hermit; that, after 
having passed through the three regions of cloads, 
the first dark and thick, the next cold and full of 
snow, and the third colder till, he arrived at the 
cell of the hermit, when he breathed a very se- 
rene and temperate air; that the recluse told 
him he had lived there twenty-five years, 2 
never perceived wind Or ram ; that on the top of 
the mountain there still reigned a greater tran- 
quility, whereby the ark was preserved ; and that 
he received, from the hands of the holy father, a 
cross made of the Wood of tic ark! The titer 
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has given a formal copy ofa certificate to that ef- 
fect, in his fabricated relation. Tenseiro, who 
wrote the narrative of an embassay from the Por- 
tuguese governor of India to Persia, performed by 
De Meneyes, in 1520, passed over the most eleva- 
ted regions of Armenia. The natives here point- 
ed out to him the mountain on which the ark of 
Noah had alighted, with the 4rk itself resting on 
it, which they assured him theysaw distinctly, and 
were accustomed to bring down fragments of the 
wood as relics. Our traveller, however, after ga- 
zing long in the mest anxious and intent manner, 
never was able to discover any thing but snow ; a 
circumstance which deeply mortined him, and 
which be could not account for, only by supposing 
that some extraordinary malady had affected his 
eyes in consequence of the dazzling white which 
surrounded them. 





From the Christian Observer. 
LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A 
JOURNEY THROUGH NORTH 
AMERICA. 

(Concluded from p. 264.) 

E first entered New England, in the 
state of Vermont, which I crossed in 
the autumn, and with which I was 
much delighted. It well deserves its 
name; and I do not think that I have 
had a more interesting ride of the 
same length sin ce my arrival in Ame- 
rica, except perhaps in the valley of 
the Shenandoah,—and there there were 
some slaves at least, while here the 
** Green mountain boys” are as free 
and independent as in the times which 
Mrs. Grant describes, and perhaps a 
little more enlightened. We found 
schools in every township, and there are 
various colleges in the State. The 
attention of the clergy to their duties is 
most exemplary, and non-residence 
is said not to be known among them. 
I scarcely saw an inn without a Bible 
in the parlour; and I several times 
foind a volume of Scott’s Bible in my 
b d-chamber. At one place where we 
changed horses, were the life of Hayr- 
riet Newell (a present from the minister 
t» the innkeeper’s daughter), Whitfield’s 
Sermons, Young’s Night Thoughts, &c. ; 
and at another, Walter Scott, the Pas- 
tor’s Fire-side, Blairs Lectures, Paley’s 
Philosophy, Darwin’s Botanic Garden, 
French Grammar, and some others,— 
and this in one toom in a country inn. 
The face of the country sometimes re- 
minded me of the richest meadow land 
in Craven, sometimes of the most ro- 
mantic part of Derbyshire, and very 
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often of a valley to ws more dear and 
beautiful than can be found in cither. 
The houses, either when grouped in 
villages or standing alone, are clean 
white frame houses with Venetian 
blinds. The churches are of white 
frame also withlofty spires; simple, 
pretty, and, better than all, very nume- 
rous. J remember as we crossed the 
Connecticut river, which there divides 
the states of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, 1 asked the driver a young man 
of about eighteen years of age, whether 
we should find the New Hampshire 
people as civil as the “‘green moun- 
tain boys.” He said,—“‘ No; you will 
not find them quite as civil and cer- 
tainly not so enlightened: as their land 
is so poor in general, that they have 
not the same opportunities of Improve- 
ment, although there are schools in 
every district, and every one can read.” 
Indeed, the number of schools which you 
observe as you pass along the roads in 
New England, and the neat appearance 
and respectable civil manners of the 
children going or returning with their 
little books under their arms, are very 
pleasing. Mr. Webster was quite cor- 
rect in his remark on this subject, in 
his eloquent oration at the second cen- 
tenary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the Plymouth Rock. “ Al- 
though” said he,” the representatives 
of the kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland listened to a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished character (Mr. Brougham) 
with astonishment and delight, when 
detailing his plan of national education, 
we hear no principles with which we 
ourselves have not been familiar from 
youth : we see nothing in the plan but 
an approach to that system which has 
been established in New England for 
more than a century anda half. It is 
said, that in England not more than 
one child in fifteen possesses the means 
of being taught to read and write: in 
Wales, one in twenty; in France, until 
lately, when some improvement was 
made, not more than one in thirty-five. 
Now it is hardly too strong to say that 
in New England every child possesses 
such means. That which is elsewhere 
left to chance or charity, we secure by 














law. For the purpose of public instruc- 
tion, we hold every man subject to 
taxation in proportion to his property ; 
and we look not to the question whe- 
ther he himself have or have not chil- 
dren to be benefited by . the education 
for which he pays. 
wise and liberal system of policy, by 
which property, and life, and the peace 
of society are secured. We seek to 
prevent in some measure the extension 
of the penal code, by inspiring a salu- 
tary and conservative principle of virtue 
and of ‘knowledge at an early age. 
We hope for a security beyond the law, 
and abeve the law, in the prevalence 
ef enlightened and_ well principled mo- 
ral sentiment. We hope to continue 
and prolong the time when in the vil- 
lages or farm houses of New England 
there may be undisturbed sleep within 
unbarred doors. And knowing that 
our government rests directly in the 
public will, that we may preserve it, we 
endeavour to give a safe and proper di- 
rection to that public will.” All this 
is to be ascribed to the peculiar charac- 
ter of the first settlers of New England. 
it has been well observed, “ The scat- 
tered settlements along the shores of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, which 
in the map of the now extensive empire 
of America can hardly be made visi- 
ble, were not inhabited, as is often the 
case ina new colony, by men of forlorn 
prospects and ruined character, or by 
desperate expelled outcasts, but by gen- 
tlemen and yeomen of England, who, 
in a period of stern religious dissent, 
went into a voluntary distant exile to 
preserve what they considered the truth. 
These men, who had been bred in the 
antique cloisters of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, united all the learning of the 
schools to the piety and zeal of confes- 
sors and martyrs.” “Poetry,” says 
Mr. Webster, ** has fancied nothing in 
_the wandering of heroes so distinct and 
characteristic. Here was man, unpro- 
tected indeed, and unprovided for on 
the shore of a rude and fearful wil- 
derness ; but it was politic, intelligent, 
and educated man. Every thing was 
civilized but the physical world. In- 
stitutions, containing, in substanee, all 


We regard it as a. 
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that. ages had done for human govern- 
ment, were established in a _ forest. 
Cultivated mind was made.to act on 
uncultivated nature; and, more than all, 
a government and a country were to 
commence with the very first founda- 
tion laid under the Divine light of the 
Christian Religion.” 

To the superior advantages of edu- 
cation transmitted. by their learned 
forefathers to the inhabitants of the 
Eastern States, as well as to the pov- 
erty of their soil, is to be ascribed that 
spirit of emigration which has rendered 
New England the offcina gentium of 
North America. You remember how 
beautifully the connexion between supe- 
rior intelligence in the population of a 
comparatively poor country and a spi- 
rit of adventure and emigration are 
pourtrayed by Dr. Currie, in his re- 
marks on the scottish peasants. But to 
return to my narrative— 

A litile ‘circumstance which I will 
mention, will shew you the difference 
between the state of manners in Con- 
necticut and that part of the State of 
New York on which we had just entered. 
The snow had so far disappeared from 
many parts of the road that, after tug- 
ging along in the mud, and availing 
ourselves of every little patch of snow 
on the road side, we were obliged to 
part with our sleigh and obtain a wag- 
gon. While they were preparing th’s 
little vehicle, I went into the house 
of the person who undertook to convey 
us; and, in speaking about his coming 
home the same night, (it was Saturday, ) 
or making an allowance for his staying 
at Poughkeepsie the following day, his 
wife said, “Oh, people don’t think so 
much abeut the Sabbath here. In 
Connecticut they take any body up 
that travels on Sunday ; but here we’re 
in a loose township, where people 
think little about religion—I was not 
brought up so.” Now in that part of 


Connecticut where I hired the sleigh 
it was considered quite a mattcr of 
course “to tarry on the Sabbath,” as 
they termed it, and to include it in 
their calculation of expenses. 

The owner and driver of the Jersey 
extraction 


waggon was of German 
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though a “ native born” American, and 
was very conversible. He told me that 
his father and his brother had remained 
in Upper Canada, where they found 
the land excellent, and that he would 
go there too, but his “woman’s father” 
was loth to lose his daughter ; that he 
resigned a commission he held in the 
American army daring the late war, 
on finding his company ordered to the 
Canadian frontiers, as it seemed wun- 
natural to fight against his neighbours, 
and still more against his own kin. 
We stopped towards night to feed our 
horses at a place called Pleasant Val- 
ley, where there was a larger circle 
than usual sitting round the fire, and 
fewer persons standing about the bar, 
which [I attributed to our being in a 
German neighbourhood. 'T hey were 
talking about “a Caucus” which had 
been held or was going to be held, 
for the appointment of some petty offi- 
cer. I will explain this proceeding to 
you when we meet. We have long 
been familiar with it, as a preliminary 
movement in the election of president ; 
but I was not aware when I left England 
that it extended to the election of very 
subordinate officers. Ft was starlight 
for two hours before we reached Pough- 
keepsie, where I met with a very frizid 
reception from a very surly landlord, 
who seemed to suppose he was_confer- 
ring a favour by allowing one to cross 
his threshold. I obtained a comfort- 
able little room however, and saw 
my frosty friend only once while I 
staid. I rose early next morning, and 
found, to my satisfaction, that my 
window looked over the noble Hud- 
son to the high land on the opposite 
side ; and, on going out, I found my- 
self,as I expected, in sight of some of 
the finest mountains in North Ame- 
rica. ‘These are the Catskill, the fine 
northern range, in which the Alleghany 
and the Blue Mountains terminate : they 
are the most picturesque range that I 
have seen in America (except, perhaps, 
one range in Virginia, from the valley of 
the Shenandoah, and Ido not know that 
I ought to except that. Their rounded 
summits and towering peaks give them a 
strong resemblance to our mountain 


scenery, and form a striking contrast fo 
the unbroken continuity and horizontal 
outline of the American mountains.gen- 
erally, and especially of the Alleghany. 
They are not higher than the fine range 
of the Lake Mountains which we see 
from Lancaster Castle, nor, I think, ei- 
ther more beautiful or sublime 3 but it 
is difficult to compare objects, where the 
one is present to the eye, the other only 
to the imagination. It was a very fine 
morning, and the sun threw a rich red 
tinge over fheir snowy sides when he 
rose. To the south, the Fishkill Moun- 
tains, which are also very remarkable 
ones, were distinctly visible, and in the 
vicinity of this fine scenery—by many 
persons considered the finest in North 
America—I had arranged to pass my 
last Sabbath on these western shores. 
To how many interesting reflections, 
prospective, and retrospective, that sin- 
gle consideration gave rise, I must leave 
you to imagine. 

In the Episcopal C hurch, a little plain 
building, we had a good sermon frem 
the words, “ All things are yours,” &c., 
and in the afternoon in the Baptists’ 
Mecting, on a kindred subject, from the 
text, * All things work together for good 
to them that love God, that are the cal- 
led according to his purpose.” 

We had a glorious sun-set, and as the 
sun went down I appeared to take leave 
of America; for I anticipate liule time 
cither to think or feel during the ensuing 
week of preparation. 


New-York, March 7th. 

We left Poughkeepsie at four o’clock 
the next morning in the stage. This is 
principaliy a Dutch town, as is very evi- 
dent in the structure of the buildings, 
and the construction of the men and 
women ; the former of smaller, the latter 
of ampler, dimensions than are common 
in America. The ride to New-York, 
50 miles, is one of the most striking in 
this country. In the space of 20 miles, 
through and over what are called the 
Highlands, or the F ishkill Mountains, I 
saw more of nature’s ruins than in my 
whole life before : 


Rocks, mounds, and knolls, confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world. 
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\any of the smaller defiles resembled 
je Trossacks, but were far wilder. I 
<ill, however, attempt no description. 
{will only say that for two days I was 
velling im magnificent scenery, and 
adding largely to those chambers of 


‘nagery from which T hope during life 


» be able to summon at pleasure the 
nost sublime and beautiful forms of 
nature. 

[ had a very fine view of the passage 
which the Hudson has forced for itself 
through the Fishkill mountains, as the 
Potomac and Shenandoah through 
ie Blue Mountains in Virginia. We 
were within a short distance of the Hud- 
on during a great part of the day ; fre- 
juently on its banks ;-and as the day 
was bright, and I sat by the coachman 
‘ill it was dark, I saw the country to 
weat advantage. I had before sailed 
rough the Highlands by moonlight, on 
my way to Canada. We reached New- 
York after midnight (this morning) ; 
al I am now writing my last letter to 
England in the house where I slept the 
night we landed, sixteen months since. 
[can hardly believe that only sixteen 
nonths have elapsed since I first landed. 
‘These lands beneath Hesperian skies, 

Where daylight sojourns till our morrow rise.” 

very week indeed has glided rapidly 
way ; but the new sources of interest 
which have opened to me on every side, 
iid the various scenes through which I 
uave passed, have given to the interven- 
ig period an apparent extension far 
beyond its real limits. In little more 
tian a year I have visited Upper and 
Lower Canada, and traversed the Uni- 
wd States {from their northern to their 
wouthern extremity, comprehending in 
my route the States of Maine, Vermont, 
iassachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New-York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, N. and S. 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessce. I have 
‘rossed the Alleghany in Tennessee, the 
blue Ridge in Virginia, and the Green 
Mountains in Vermont. I have sailed 
® those inland seas, and traversed 
those boundless forests, which are asso- 
inted with our earliest conceptions of 
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this Western world. I have seen the 
St. Lawrence precipitate its mighty tor- 
rent down the Falls of Niagara ; reflect 
from its calm expanse the frowning bat- 
tlements of Quebec, and then flow nia- 
jestically to the wintry shores 6f Lab- 
rador ; and the Mississippi, rising in the 
same table land as the St. Lawrence, 
rolling its turbid waters for three thou- 
sand miles to the orange groves of Lou- 
isiana, and, at last, falling into the 
Gulph of Mexico, under nearly the same 
latitude as the Nile. I have conversed 
with the polished circles of the Atlantic 
cities ; the forlorn emigrant in the wil- 
derness ; the Negro on the plantation ; 
and the Indian in his native forest. In 
successive intervals of space I have tra- 
ced soeicty through those various stages 
which in most countries are exhibited 
only in successive periods of time. I 
have seen the roving hunter acquiring 
the habits of the herdsman ; the pasto- 
ral state merging into the agricultural, 
and the agricultural into the manufactu- 
ring and commercial. IT am now onthe 
eve of embarking for the old «world. 
Need I add that | shall return, if F am 
spared, with undiminished affection for 
the friends I left behind ; with unshaken 
fidelity and attachment to the land of 
my nativity ; and, if possible, with a 
deeper sense than ever ef the glory and 
privilege of having been born “ @ Bri- 
wish,” as the interpreter of my Indian 
hunters would say ? Indeed, you need 
never fear that my country will have 
too few attractions for me, while she 
produces so many male and female 
worthies. Who would renounce the 
honour of being compatriots of her liv- 
ing ornaments, to Say nothing of her 
long line of illustrious dead? But even 
her woods, her rivers, and her mountains 
have not lost one charm by comparison. 
Our woods and rivers Will appear more 
diminutive, perhaps, than before, but 
not less picturesque ; and Ingleborough 
and Lun. sdale, Canision Fells, and our 
Lake scenery, are surpassed by nothing 
which T have seen. You must not be 
surprised, however, if I feel a strong 
emoticon on bidding a last adieu to these 
western shores; to a country where f 
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have passed many happy hours ; where 
I have found so much to stimulate and 
gratify curiosity; and where I have 
experienced a degree of attention which 
I never can forget. In the interest 
which I must ever feel in the destinies 
of this favoured Jaud, in her European, 
her African, and her Aboriginal popula- 
tion. Iseemas if | were endowed with 
a new sense. I see in the Americans a 
nation who are to shew to generations 
yet unborn, what British energy can 
-accomplish when unfettered by the artifi- 
cial arrangements of less enlightened 
times, and the clumsy machinery of the 
old complicated system of commercial 
policy ; when “combining with the elas- 
tic vigour of renovated youth the expe- 
rience of a long spirited career of pros- 
perity and glory ; and when bringing 
to the boundless regions of a new world, 
fuir and fresh from the hand of its 
Creator, the intellectual treasures which 
have been accumulating for centuries in 
the old. 

It is in this light that I wish to regard 
America 3 as a scion from the old Bri- 
tish oak—not as a rival, whose growing 
greatness is to excite jealousy and appre- 
hension, but as the vigorous child of an 
illustrious parent, whose future glory 
anay reflect lustre on the distinguished 
family from which she sprang, and who 
should be solicitous to prove herself wor- 
thy of -her high descent. May her fu- 
ture career evince both her title and her 
sensibility to her hereditary honours ! 
May the child forget the supposed 
severity of the parent, and the parent 
the alleged obstinacy of the child ; and 
while, as two independent nations, they 
emulate each other in glorious deeds, 
may they combine their commanding 
influence to promote the lasting interests 
of the human race ! 








NEW-HAVEN, OCTOBER 4. 





BAPTISTE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


The number of Baptist Caurches in England 
in 1759, was S07 ‘The numober in 1822 was 
703, giving an increase in 33 years, of 401 
Churches, This statem .:t may be considered 
us {olerably correct, as it is formed from aa 


Baptist Church.— Theological Seminary.— West Indies. 
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article contained in the London Baptist Map, 
zine for August of the present year. 





One hundred and eighteen pounds Sterling, 
were given on the 20th of June 1823, to th 
widows of Baptist Ministers in England, out of 
the profits of the Magazine, for six months 
A similar donation is nade twice every year, 
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The Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, was installed 
on the 26th instant, as pastor of the Church in 
Murray street, N.Y. formerly under the car 
of the Rev. Dr. Mason. Sermon by the Rey, 
Dr. M'Auley. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT AUBURY, 


The prospects of this institution are brighi. Mime hig! 
ening apace. In addition to the sum of evi 
side 






$15,000 which we mentioned in a forme 
number as having been given by a benevolent 
individual fur the founding of a Professorship, 


ands. 


to which the Rev Dr. Richards has been elec. HESLE 
ted, other valuable contributions have been HB} jas 
made. In a tour lately made by the Rev. M: Bian 
Cox of New-York, for the benefit of the Semi- HH Vissix 


nary, $558 were collected in Utica, 322,76 in MM the 


Geneva; $240,24in Canandaigua ; $1287 7) Hisalm 
in Auburn. It is stated that “the effective Hi acct 
subscription in Auburn, previous to the visil Jip be so 


op this occasion, amounted to more _ than 
$19,000.” 


—— 


WEST INDIES. 


The Planters, and Merchants of the City oi 
London who are interested in the prosperity 












of the West India Islands, have voted one My So: 
thousand pounds sterling, from the general MRived 
fund, in aid of the Society for the conversion Hipogs, § 


of Negroes. In addition to this sum, about Hipurse | 


340£. have been received in consequence oft # Not 
Circular which was issued, stating the wanis +4 
at tht 


and claims of the Society. From this circu 
lar, it appears that the Society derives its exis- 
tence from a charitable donation of the Hoa. 
Robert Boyle, and that it was incorporated ia 
the year 1794 at the instance of the Rt. Rev. 
Beilby Porteus, late Bishop of London. Dit 
ficulties oceurred which in 1803, caused @ 
suspension of the collections in aid of ie 
Society. 

The principal of those difficulties, viz. 
that of engaging clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, well qualified in all respects 
to co-operate with the clergy of the, islands 
in the conversion and religious inspructiol 
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4 Mage | he Negroes, is now considerably lessen- 


. while, on the other hand, the applica- 
. for such assistance from the Authori- 
sterling, Proprietors. and Inhabitants in the 
3, 10 the slonies, much exceed the means which 
1, out of ie (unds of the Suciety (though not incon- 
nths Mieerable, and managed with the greatest 
year, yjomy) can supply. 
Under these circumstances, the Society 
| it a duty again to afford to all who are 
xsious for the good of their fellow-crea- 
es, or interested in the prosperity of the 
1© Cite BD onies, an opportunity of exercising their 
1 Rey, MB evolence, by contributing to the funds 
the Society : and they have the satis- 
tion of stating, that liberal contributions 
BURN. Bye been already offered by persons of 
bricht. age highest distinction both in Church and 
: aie, as well as by several of the most 


nstalled 
urch in 


um of . . : : 
forme qpesiderable Proprietors ia the West India 
volent ands. 
















ESLEYAN MISSION TO JERUSALEM, 


thas been proposed by some of the Wes- 
an Methodists in England, that fifty friends 
Missions shoutd subscribe ten guineas each 


Orship, 
n elec: 
- been 
v. Me. 
Semi- 


»,76in Mr the outfit of a missionary to Jerusalem 
87 7) Hisalmost unnecessary to state that from the 
ective ME account it appears that the sum ‘* is likely 


be soon realized.” 


SIERRA LEONE. 
fromthe London Missionary Register for 
ly, we learn that the Colony of Sierra 


e visil 
tban 


ily of Hone, has suffered severely from a “ fatal fe. 
perily Mer" The Committee of the Church Mission- 
| one HRy Society state, that they never before re- 
neral MBived such “ an accumulation of heavy ti- 


sion MBogs, as came, in quick succession, in the 
about Murse of a few days 
2 ofa Me Not only have both the Chaplains of the 


olony been removed from their labours, 
utthree of the labourers in immediate 


vanis 


‘iret " 

exis: Mpection with the Society have departed 
Hon uslife: two of these three, Mr. James 
din unyer and the Rev. W. H. Schemel, had 
e 


ut just entered on their work, The re- 
Rev. Bot of the other death which we have the 
Dil: Hun to record—that of the Rev. W. John- 
+d @ Moo—will be heard with that deep regret 
the Mich accompanies the departure of well- 
‘sown and Jong-tried friends. 

All these Christian Labourers have left 


be dows. Mrs. Johnson, in England, was 
sot “xiously waiting the arrival of her hus- 
nds nl, whose chief object in his visit to this 
sop uuutry was once more to see her in this 


orld. Mrs, Flood arrived in the vessel in 
‘wich her husband died. Mrs. Palmer, 
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Mrs. Schemel, and Mrs. Bunyer, are, at 
present, in Africa. 

This distressing intelligence is not, how- 
ever, without some alleviation. The Mis- 
sion, Which has been thus afflicted, is still 
greatly blessed of God : its converts continue 
to multiply in number and to grow in grace ; 
aud one and another of them is added, with 
the best-grounded hope of usefulness, to the 
body of native teachers. It is obvieus, that 
jt is on this class of habourers, under the 
blessing of God, that the extension of 
christianity in Africa must chiefly depend. 
“he destructive influence of the tropical 
climates of this continent on the health and 
lives of Europeans, renders the preparation 
and increase of competent native instruct- 
ors a point of first importance with the So- 
cieties which are aiming to benefit Africa. 
The committee cannot, therefore, but feel 
thankful, in the midst of the trials of the 
Mission, that these labourers continue to 
multiply. 

But the work which has been begun, and 
has received such a_ blessing from God, 
must be maintained. The eommittee feel 
this dispensation of Providence a Joud cal} 
on them to mature, as speedily as possible, 
the system of missionary preparation which 
they have in hand, that well-instructed la- 
bourers may be ready to take the ficld: 
and they cannot but hope that the mem- 
bers of the society will feel it their duty to 
assist this object, both by their liberal con- 
tributions and their earnest prayers. 

The committee have thought it right, on 
this solemn occasion, to put on record their 
feelings, which they have done in the fol- 
lowing minute and resolution :-— 

“ Ata meeting of the committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, held on Mon- 
day the 14th of July, 1823, the Secretary 
stated that he had very afflicting intelli- 
gence to report fron: Sierra Leone, not less 
than Five;persons connected with the Soci- 
ety having been removed fiom their labours 
between the 20th of April and the &th of 
May, among whom was their excellent 
friend, the Rev. W. Johnson. On Sunday, 
April the 20th, Mr. James Bunyer, School- 
master in Freetown, died about One o’clock 
inthe morning, after a short illness, and 
was buried the sane evening — Friday, the 
24th, the Rev. W. H. Schemel died, after 
several weeks decline— Saturday, the 26th, 
the reinains of Mr. Schemel were commit- 
ted tothe grave: on the same day, the Rev. 
W. Johnson sailed for England, apparent- 
ly in perfect health—T'uesday, the 2%h, 
Mr. Johnson was taken ill—Saturday, 
May the 3d, the Rev. S. Flood, First Co- 
lonial Chaplain, sailed tor England, some- 
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What indisposed at the time ; and on the 
same day the Rev. W. Johnson died at 
sea—Sunday, the 4th, the Rev. H. Pal- 
ier, Second Colonial Chaplain, preached 
in the morning at Freetown, and adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper; but was taken 
ill inthe afternoon, and was carried up to 
Regent’s Town—Tuesday, the 6th, the 
Rev. S. Flood died at sea—Wednesday, 
the Sth, the Rev. H. Palmer died at Re- 
gent’s Town. 

Resolved, that, while the committee re- 
cord with grief and regret the ceath of 
these valuable friends and labourers of the 
Society, and sympathize with their afflic- 
ted widows and relatives in their bereave- 
ments, they desire to bow with submission 
to the divine will ; and to urge on all the 
members of the Society the duty of special 
prayer.to Almighty God, that He would 
sanctify to all concerned this trying dispen- 
sation of His Providence—would take the 
African Missionaries and Converts under 
His gracious protection—and would render 
eflicient, ky the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit, the endeavors of the Society to supply 
faithful labourers in the Mission, and es- 
pecially to prepare native teachers who 
may be the means in His hand of perpet- 
uating and extending in Africa the saving 
knowledge of Christ. 

This distressing intelligence soon hecame 
known to many of the Society’s friends. 
4)ne of them, in connection with a princi- 
pal County Association, among the chief 
members of which Mr. Johnson was well 
known, expresses to the Secretary senti- 
anents on his death, which will be felt 
wherever his character and labours are 
duly appreciated :— 

How deeply are we all affected at the 
account of Mr. Johnson’s death! Such 
another loss could scarcely have been laid 
upon us. [ feel for his poor children in 
Africa, for you, and for our common hope. 

Sull how very much remains to comfort 
nus! Mr. Johnson’s werk has evidently the 
stamp of God upon it. It is so firmly es- 
tablished, that vo human opposition can 
overthrow it. He has been enabled to 
raise up many who will cuter into his la- 
bours. But, above all, the spirit of prayer 
will be so deeply and increasingly excited, 
both for bis Congregation and the Mission, 
that we cannot doubt, but that He, who 
has thus cast us down, will work even a 
greater blessing by the death of Mr. Joln- 
son, than his life would have been to us. 
Say we be enabled to exercise faith in his 
mercy ! 

In our city, where he was known, his 
death will be creatly deplored. We shall 
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have, this evening, a special meeting, ; 
which one object will be to seek a don} 
blessing on the work of Missions ; ayg 
trust that we shall all feel, im CONSE Hens 
of this bereavement, both encouraged 
come with more boldness to the Throne, 
Grace, and stimulated in our own exe, 
tions, 

We trust that these feelings will he vr 
widely awakened by the sad events whig) 
we have recorded. 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF yp 
JOHNSON. 


Our readers will have learned from the py 
ceeding article the death of Mr. Johnson, | 
indefatigable minister of Regent's Town, 
our pages we have often given extracts fn 










his Journals and in this day of missionary dqmmme°®) § 
fort, and of missionary success, few be pp ee 
. ture’ 
made such effort, or have been as highly nape 
voured in witnessing the success of their nil. 
bours,as Mr Johnson. With a full knowledg rings 
of the danger of the climate, he has labouegii\d ; | 
from year to year, with a coloured popil son. 
tion, composed principally of persons wigmprents, 
have been released from vessels caplorggme youn 
while in prosecution of the slave trade. Thogmmp’S &° 
who have read the interesting extracts from bia 
journal, which we have, irom time to (img... , 


























given, are prepared to do justice to bis memoiy ict) 


ry,and dwell with melancholy interest upomiieceive 
the circumstances alfending his sickness gg On' 
death Mrs. Johnson was in England, and “hqggney sé 
motives of his visit home and th2 arrangegmpppeat 
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ments made to supply his absence, will 
seen in the following extracts of a letter fre 
him to the Secretary, dated Nov. 22, 1822." 

“I believe now, that my dear wile | 
still alive; and I need not say that I fet 
very anxious to see her once more. Woill 
you, therefore, be so kind as to solicit tt 
Committee on my behalf, to give me leat’ 
to return next Apml or May to Englant: 
I should ‘also feel more comfortable in} 
present situation, if my affairs respect 
my relatives in Hanover, since the deall 
of my mother, were settled: I have @ 
brother sixteen years of age, unpeovided 
fot ; and unless IT endeavour to do some 
thing for him, he will be exposed to Us 
world without a guide or a single friend. 

“I should wish to be back again in Sep 
tember or October; as I would not t 
absent any part of the dry season. 

“Myr. Norman, who seems to be bette! 
now of his frequent attacks of fever, and | 
nttached to the people and the people © 
him, would, I think, be competent to t 
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age during my absence. Mr. Daring 
id administer the ordinances and occa- 
pally preach ; as I have done at Glou- 
ser; and thus I might leave for a few 
yoths with safety. 

« My present labours are so various, that 
hink a visit would do me a great deal of 
od. It would especially refresh my 
irits, Which are very low: yet I am so 
onderfully supported, that, at times, [I am 
tin admiration how TI get through all so 
el. Sometimes I have preached so fre- 
ently, that IT think myself entirely ex- 
wsted ; yet when I mount the pulpit 
min,every thing appears new and mar- 
jjous, and my strength as fresh as if it 
od never been tried. Oh, what shall J 
nder unto the Lord for all his benefits to- 
ards me. 


The Committee most readily acceding 
Mr. Johnson’s wish, he embarked on 
aurday, the 26th of April, on board the 
iseyand Anv, Captain M’Clough. In 
jis vessel, Mr. During and his family had 
wed from England: the captain who 
yncommanded her died on the Ist of 
pil. Mr. Johnson had in charge Mr. 
wings ~daughter—his only surviving 
id; having, as before stated, lost his lit- 
coon. These were severe trmls to the 
prents, but they bowed to the will of God. 
young native woman, one of Mr. John- 
b's communicants, accompanied them to 
kecare of the child. This was merci- 
ly ordered ; asin the afilictiog aud final 
ene which soon followed, this native 
hristian administered to his comfort, and 
ceived his dying words and testimony. 
On Tuesday the 29th, the third day af- 
hey sailed, his sickness began: though he 
ppeared m health when he embarked, 
here can be no doubt but that he carried 
th him on board the seeds of the fatal 
isease which so soon discovered itself. 
In Wednesday his fever increased, and 
thought his end was near. On Thurs- 
ay, a blister was put on his chest, to re- 
ve his pains; but he continued to grow 
ose. On Friday, he could not turn in 
ed; hiccough came on; and he said to 
is mourning convert, “I think I cannot 
ve.” He suffered much under the black 
omit. 
On Saturday, May the 3d, the day of 


his death, he would call, in intervals of de- 


iru, for David Noah, his active and la- 
‘orious Assistant, and for his friend Mr. 
Yoring, and endeavour to tell them what 
‘shad to say before he died. He express- 
‘dhis earnest wish to see his wife, and 
‘couraged his attendant, bidding her not 
0 fear, and giving her directions how to 
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proceed on her arrival in London. ..- 
then desired her to read to him the twenty- 
third Psalm: when she read it, “ he told 
me,” she says, “Iam going to die. Pray 
for me. I prayed the Lord Jesus,” she 
adds, “to take bim the right way.” He 
charged her to take good care of Mr. Du- 
ring’s little girl, and to desire the Society 
to send a good Minister to Regent’s Town 
as quickly as posible, or the people would 
be left in darkness; but added—* [f I am 
not able to go back, you must tell David 
Noah to do his duty: for if Noah say, 
“because Massa dead I can do nothing,’ 
he must pray, and God will help him, aud 
so we shall meet in heaven.,’ His last in- 
telligible words were—* 1 cannot live! 
God calls me, and I shall go to Him this 
night !” 
PRESENYr STATE OF REGENTS’ TOWN. 
The condition of the Settlement over which 
Mr. Johnson presided, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing statement drawn up by him within the 
present year. It was addressed to the Chap- 
lains and Missionaries of Sierra Leone, who 
hold quarterly meetings for their own benefit 
and for that of the settlements with which 


they are connected. 
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LADY DAY, 


Dear Brethren— Grace to you and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ ! | 

“Again it has pleased the Lord ou 
God to spare us to labour in His vineyard, 
and to prosper us in the work of love 
which He has given us to do. It is true, 
I have suffered and continue to saffer 
much from ophthalmia: but I trust thar 
even this is among the al! things that shalt 
work together for good. 

“As it respects Regent’s Town, the 
work of the Lord is proceeding as before. 
Divine service has been regularly attend- 
ed by Communicants and the other inhab- 
itants. ‘The schools continue to improve. 
We have had several additions to our Con- 
gregation and the Schools, by the arrival 
of slave vessels ; and our population now 
amounts to upwards of 2000 persons. The 
people behave quietly and orderly, so that 
we have very few palavers, indeed less than 
ever before. 

“JT stated, in my last, that. we had 50 
Candidates under trial and imstruction, for 
the Holy Ordinance of baptism: one of 
them, a woman, has since cied in the 
faith ; and another, a man, has been ex- 
cluded for improper conduct ; the remain- 
ing 48, will if it please our gracious God, 
be baptized on Easter Sunday. 
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~ she youths in the Seminary continue 
to walk worthy of the high vocation where- 
with they are called. They have made 
considerable progress in their studies, and 
promise well for future usefulness : indeed 
their conduct is such, that I think it my 
duty to notice it in the present Report. 

“The number of Scholars is as follows: — 
Boys residing in the School-house, 195 
Boys residing with their Parents, 56 
251 





Girls residing in the School-house,180 





Girls residing with their parents, 50 

250 
Mens’ Evening School - - , oe §51 
Womens’ Evening School - - 20 
Christian Institution - - - 27 


Total scholars. 1079 
“Phere are 710 persons who can read. 
“The number of the communicants, 

with the addition of the 48 candidates men- 

tioned above, will be about 450. 

“ Our last Anniversary of the Regent’s- 
Town Branch Missionary Association was 
very interesting. The collection after the 
meeting amounted to 101. 63. 04d. 

“The new people receive half rice and 
half cocoa or cassada. Since October last, 
7470 bushels of cassada and 1421 bushels 
of cocoa have been issued ; and there is 
now enough in the people’s farms te sup- 
ply them with half rations throughout the 
year. 

“The new road to the sea is nearly 
completed. Some of the people have be- 
gun to trade in the country : one canoe has 
been parchased, and another hired for that 
purpose: one man has already delivered 
2 tons and 16 bushels of rice. 

“The fishery has commenced, and 
promises to become a permanent benefit 
to the town. 

““ May the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the Triune and our Cove- 
nant Jehovah, be praised for His contin- 
ual mercies towards us, in carrying on this 
glorious work! And may He be pleased 
to keep us humble at the foot of the Cross !” 


This last official communication from 
the departed saint, whose remains were in 
a little more than a month from the time 
when he in perfect health penned this Re- 
port were to be committed to the deep 
until the sea shall give up her dead, will be 
read by many with thankfulness, but with 
tears. 

Mr. Norman remarks on this Jast Re- 


port— 
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[0 1625. 
“You will be much encouraged by pam few | 
Johnson’s last Quarterly Report. | fey Hm ings 
my duty to add my testimony to it; {gm vio” 
am certain, afte: more than two yea un) 
close observation and constant intercon im DatiO! 
with the people of this town, that mdm this 5! 
more than he has written might be for al 
with truth. Yet! the Word of the [om God 
through his instrumentality, has bem place: 
mighty, through grace, in pulling dogmm litle 
the strong-holds of sin and Satan, am pleas' 
building up the kingdom of Christ in yg scend 
hearts of the once wretched but now jj a Sud 
py sons of Africa. any § 
the co 
For the Religious Intelligencer. f aa 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN BOZRAq MME joxio 
Messrs. Editors,—As one design of \\jmm 13001 
* Religious Intelligencer” is, to give notimm and 2 
of Revivals of Religion which have recenjfm™ cere 
so extensively refreshed the fields of Zionfmm awake 
[ take the liberty to forward to you the fmm work 
lowing account, which if you judge deserym hab 
ing a place in your useful publication, yom solem 
are at liberty to insert it, in its presequm faithft 
form, or abridged. W. Bm east ¢ 
For many years the state of religion } cig 
generally been at a Jow ebb in the town g ‘Soc 
Bozrah. In the spring of 1821, there wal pi, 
a revival in that part of the town calle i, 
Bozrahville at the establishment of shen 
Bozrah Manufacturing Company. Abod «yo 
forty were awakened, and about twent ‘ory, § 
hopefully experienced a saving chang nlace 
This establishment is situated at the nor (46 
west skirt of the town, and nearly thr gy. 
miles from any stated place of worshif evang. 
As it was the design of the proprictom ¢ 
that special regard should be paid to ti), 
instruction of the children and youth ag 4 1 
tached to the establishment, a good schol. at 
has usually been maintained ten monty 
in the year, and as it was impracticable f bees 
the femaies and children generally to a pearec 
tend worship on the Sabbath, at any othe on 
place, a regular course of worship Was i yi 
stituted in the village on the Sabbath@y 
prayer meetings during the week and @,, ., 
Sunday School for the children and youl yy, g 
These means, though often feeble, wei reners 
soon found to have a happy effect on th rart of 
morals of the inhabitants, and the depart, pa 
ment of the children. In the latter part OM og 
the winter and early in the spring of 1821 hopes 
every family in the village was repeated! vork 
visited and conversed with particularly 0G. 
the great concern of their souls and gene opposi 
rally prayed with. Early in May it 3 Wslen 
visible, that there was an unusual solem mart of 


nity attending the social meetings and @i 








1823. 





Prayer meet- 





1 by pam few began to be anxious. 
I fem ings were multiplied and a remarkable 
its fom union appeared to prevail among the little 
> Year number of professors of different denomi- 
rconamm nations attached to the establishment. In 
it mya this state of things, a solemn pause ensued 
be Am for about two weeks, while the Spirit of 
> Lode God appeared to be hovering over the 
s | lace. It was an anxious time with the 
¥ doy jiutle circle of professing christians. It 
an, aga pleased the God of all grace, then to de- 
in yg scend with the influences of his Spirit, in 
W hom asudden and powerful manner without 
any special human instrumentality. In 
the course of three days not less than forty 
were more or less anxious. The variety 
| of exhortation and instruction given to the 
‘RAHM anxious by professors of different denomi- 
of gg naions, had a very unfavourable effect, 











and at length, as far as means were con- 


; Noti 
cerned, Were instrumentai in checking the 


ecent| P 

‘Zio avakening. The effect however of the 
the fof: work was very happy and lasting on the 
leserymm whabitants ; social meetings continued 


slemn ; children and youth were more 







nh, Vo 
pres faithful in their employments, and not the 
W. @ cast difficulty was known to have existed, 
oni between any of the inhabitants, including 
ery the children, for about nine months. 
ey Social meetings, with the addition of a 
calle Bible class for the young people were, 
of continued as usual, until early last spring, 
Abo when a work of. divine grace commenced 
wenn Lebanon, about four miles from the Fac- 
vanoai O1Y) some of the inhabitants visited the 
as. place and two individuals were impressed. 
thr Some extra meetings were appointed. 
seshit About the first of April the Rev. Mr. S. an 
sata evangelist, held a meeting about a mile 
io fom the Factory ; nuinbers from the vil- 
th a hge attended ; several were impressed 
cho Mr. S. was invited to appoint a meet- 
contig 8 at the Factory. From that time he 
le (gg Continued pretty constantly for two or 


three weeks in the village ; his labours ap- 
peared to be peculiarly blessed and were 
‘companied with the power of the Spirit ; 
ibout forty were more or less anxious and 
more than thirty have expressed hopes in 
ihe merey of God. Rev. D. A. invited 
Mr. S. to labour with him in his society 


e" fenerally, and he continued for the most 
par jartof the time for several weeks, in vari- 
rt off (US parts of the town. Many were awak- 
921m 2ed, and a considerable number expressed 
ed] lopes of a saving change. But the good 
yo ‘ork appeared to be greatly hindered, 
oneal com the coldness of some, the decided 
“waa PPOsition. of others, and the want of a 
lena SStematic course of gospel means. Asa 
nd ag ttt of the fruits of the revival, forty-eight 


lave been adinitted into the Congrega- 
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tional Church under the care ur w ,, 
Mr. Austin and some others are expected 
to conre forward. Abcat twenty will pro- 
bably be added to the Baptist Church, un- 
der the care of the Rev. Wm. Palmer 
and some have soined the methodist 
classes, 

That kind of preaching and exhortation 
which appeared to be accompanied with 
the special agency of the Spirit, was the 
exhibition of the divine law, in all its 
purity and terrors; the sovereignty of God 
in dispensing his special favours ; the total 
depravity of the hearts of impenitert sin- 
ners and their determined opposition to 
the terms of the gospel ; the all sufficiency 
of Christ and the freeness of his salvation 
for the returning penitent ; the necessity, 
without delay, of repentance towards God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; the 
great danger of being left to hardness of 
heart and blindness of mind without im- 
mediate submission. When awakened 
sinners were flattered that they were in a 
good way, while impenitent, it generally 
abated their anxiety, but when they were 
told God was right in bis requisitions and 
that they were stubborn and rebellious and 
were urged at once, to give up their oppo- 
sition and flee immediately to Christ, it 
generally deepened their convictions, un- 
til they hopefully submitted. 

The meetings during the awakening 
were still and awfully solemn ; they ap- 
peared to express a present God, and the 
operations of his Holy Spirit, and to his 
name be all the glory. 

The writer has particularly mentioned 
the revivals of the Manufacturing estab- 
lishinent, because that manufactories are 
rapidly increasing in the country, hoping 
that these remarks will encourage minis- 
ters and pious people to visit and labour 
more among them. The number of in- 
habitants usually attached to the manufac- 
tory in Bozrah, are about one hundred and 
fifty ; between seventy and eighty are four- 
teen years of age and upwards, more than 
sixty of whom are either professors or 
expressing hopes of a saving change of 
heart. 


—___-_— 


Hotixess.—‘ The believer is compared by the 
Psalmist to a tree, and it is well known that those 
trees flourish most, and produce the sweetest 
fruit, which stand in the sug. The devout sou! 
lives near to God, and dwells in the perpetual 
sunshine of his presence and love. His fruit will 
be sweet and ripe, whilst the nominal professor, 
who lives in the shade of worldly entrenchments, 
will bring forth but little fruit, and even that will 
be green and sour.”’ 


GyRNAL. 
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REFLECTIONS AFTER HEARING A DISCOURSE ON 


veut. 32, 29 —BY REV. C. WILCOX, SEPT. 28. 


Oh that dread hour when ruthless death 
Shail steal away my m etal breath, 

When my freed soui shall trembling flv, 

And waft its trackless course on high, 

( Mysteriou: flight to regions far,) 

‘Till it arrivesat Gou’s dread bar,— 

Aad there its clangeless doom receive, 

Tn realms of bliss, or wo, to live— 

To join the spotless choir above— 

Chant their sweet notes, and taste their love, 
Or from them take its dismal flight, 

And wander in eternal night. 

For that dark hour my soul prepare— 

Of earth's delusive charms beware ; 
Awake, awake from pleasure’s dream, 

Nor trifle with the awful theme. 

Perhaps the fatal bow is sprung— 

The moment set—the arrow strung— 
Another hour—my heart may feel 

from death’s cold band the pois’nous steel— 
Phe dart that drinks life’s fountain up, 

And bids the vital functions a. 
frife with death ! my soul forbear, 
Lest turns thy trifling to despair ! 

frifle with death! sport with the grave ! 
Presume not til thy hand can brave 
rhe tempest of the wrath of God— 
Deride his might, and break his rod ! 
But-while death lingers, watch and pray, 

And walk in virtue’s hallow’d way ; 

Obey the Saviour,—take his cross 

£steem the vanities of time but dross : 

then death will be the welcome friend 

Phat bids thy sins and sorrows end. B. 
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CHRISTIAN ALMANACK FOR 1824. 


Just published by Lincola & Edwards, Boston, 
tor the American Tract Society, containing 48 
olusely printed pages, and sold at 10 cents single, 


6 dollars a hundred, or 5 dollars if remitted with 
ve order. 
CONTENTS, 
Eclipses, &c. ; Certificate of Copy Right ; Ed- 
tor’s Address * Table of Solar System ; Table 
of High Water ia principal ports in North Amer- 
ica; Table of quantity of rain, &c. which fell in 
each mouth of ithe year, ending May 31, 1023. 
‘Two calendar pages to a month, embracing 20 
columns, shewing ume of Sun and Moon's rising 


ind setting, length of day, Sun slow or fast of 
‘lock, Sun's declination, Moon’s age, time of 


Moon's southing, Moon's place in signs of the 


Zodiack, time of High Water, southing, wc. of 


seven Stars, Remarkable Days, Events, &c. Me- 
‘eorological Journal for preceding year, anda 
very full Furmer’s Calendar. 

‘The top of the calendar pages is occupied with 
Hints on the New Year; Selections; Anec- 
Jotes, 1. Reproof to Sleepers, 2. Funeral Ser- 
mon of Dr. Priestley, 3. Late attendance on pub- 
lic worship; Extract from ‘Nott’s Sermons to 
children ; Earls Rising; Stubborn Facts ; Strik- 


Poetry.—Christian Almanack.— Anecdote. 
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ing coincidences ; Anecdote of Lord Nelsop, 
Anecdote of George If ; Lines to Mrs. R. Mic. 
sionary to the Saadwich Islands ; Anecdote o 
Catharine Brown; Extract from Dr. Griffin, 
Iovugural Address ; Anecdote of the ungrate(y) 
Son; Extracts ; Adieu to Summer ;. Anecdoy 
of Whitfield; On Divine Providence ; Hints on 
close of the year. 

After calendar pages, Treatise by Dr. Ojbe, 
who discovered the Pianets Pallas and Vesta. oo 
the influence of the Moon ; Facts conceryine 
the population of the United States; Brief outii,: 
of Efforts made to spread the Gospel; Bibi. 
‘Tract, Foreign Missionary, Domestic Missionary, 
Education, Sabbath School and Common Schy,; 
Societies ; Institutions for Africans; for De. 
and Dumb ; Description of a Funeral by a you: 
lady in Hartford Asylum ; Theological Semin. 
ries in United States, and number of Student 
Colleges, number of Students, and number o; 
prone Religious pericdical publications in th, 

‘nited States; Dialogue on efforts now made jp 
spread the Gospel ; Abstract of Rev. Dr. Boudi- 
not’s Will; Hints on Wills ; Hints on Fami\ 
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W.AH. 
ANECDOTE. 

At a meeting of the Society for promoting 
christianity among the Jews, many interesting and 
affecting things were said. A converted Jew, the 
son of a Rabbi (or teacher,) returned his thanks 
for the exertions of the Society on behalf of his 
nation, and related, that he once conversed with 
a learned gentleman who spoke very lightly of the 
objects of the Society and its effects, and said, 
‘He did not suppose they would convert mor: 
than ahundred altogether.’ ‘ Be itso ;’ returned 
the converted Jew, ‘ you are a skilful calculator 
—take your pen now, and calculate THE WorRT! 
OF ONE HUNDRED IMMORTAL sovuts! 








The Treasurer of the American Tract Society, 
acknowledges the receipt of twenty dollars trom 
Ladies in West Hartford, Con. constituting their 
sastor, Rev. Nathan Perkins, D. D. a life meum- 
yer of said Society. 

NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the “ New Haven Fé- 
male Society for missionary purposes,” will be 
held at the Lecture Room in the North Churel 
on Weduesday, October 8, at 3 o’clock, P. M 
{It is expected an address will be made by seme 
clergyman of the city. A punctual! attendance ' 
reque ted, 
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